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Life Conservation and Life Insurance’ 


XTRAORDINARY progress has 

been made since the turn of 

the century in reducing mor- 
tality in our country. A number of 
infections, such as typhoid fever and 
the principal communicable diseases 
of childhood, have been all but wiped 
out as causes of death. The death 
rate from tuberculosis has been cut 
by about 90 percent since 1900, and 


the record for pneumonia is not much 
less impressive. Largely as the result 


of the epoch-making advances in 
medical science and the wide expan- 
sion of the public health program, 
the chances of dying prematurely 
have been greatly reduced. At the 
beginning of the century only three 
quarters of the newborn in our coun- 
try reached age 24; in 1949 the same 
proportion survived more than 60 
years. The age to which one half of 
the newborn survive has advanced in 
this period from 58 years to past 72 
years. The facts are shown in the 
chart on the next page. 

The Life insurance companies 
have played no small part in this 
achievement. Some companies have 
distributed vast quantities of health 
literature ; some have made available 


visiting nurse services to their pol- 
icyholders; a large number have 
made generous financial contribu- 
tions to voluntary health agencies 
concerned with the control of tuber- 
culosis, cancer, infantile paralysis, 
and other diseases. Many of the offi- 
cers of the Life companies have been 
associated intimately with the vari- 
ous health organizations and have 
taken an active part in bringing these 
into effective operation. 
Moreover, the Life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada have come more and more 
to believe that part of their funds 
should properly be utilized to im- 
prove the health and longevity of 
their policyholders. Such expendi- 
tures help to decrease mortality and, 
to that extent, reduce the cost of 
insurance. 

The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, established in 1945, is 
a good example of what the com- 
panies are doing to advance preven- 
tive medicine and the public health. 
The Fund is now supported by about 
150 Life insurance companies and 
makes grants for research on the car- 
diovascular diseases, which currently 


societies 


®This article is based in part upon an address, “Security—America’s Common Denominator” by 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Chairman of the Board, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, before the Execu- 
tives’ Club, Chicago, February 8, 1952. Copies of Mr. Lincoln’s complete address are available upon 


request. 
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Survivors From Birth to Successive Ages 
According to Life Tables for United States, 1901 and 1949 








ie half of all deaths in 
the United States. The member com- 
panies contribute from $600,000 to 
$700,000 a 


account for o1 


year to the Fund; it 


would require a capital endowment 
of approximately $20,000,000, — at 
present rates of interest, to provide 
this sum annually. 

The fact that an increasing pro 
portion of the population is surviving 
into the older ages points up the need 
for individuals to make more ample 
provision for their later years and 
accentuates the importance of pri 
vate pension plans to supplement the 
limited benefits of Social Security 
the 
customary retirement age can still 


The average person reaching 
look forward to many years of life 
At age 65 the expectation of life is 


now about 12'% years for white men 


70 


Metropolitan Life 


and more than 14!2 years for white 
women, 

that 
been made in increasing the 


Despite the marked gains 
have 
average length of life, a large num 
her of people still die prematurely. 
\bout 360,000, or one half of all the 
deaths the 
United States, are at the ages under 


65 years; one death out of every five 


among white males in 


occurs under age 45. Many of these 


men are breadwinners who leave 
wives and dependent children. 

To promote financial security for 
themselves and their families, ap- 
proximately 86,000,000 people in the 
United States are insured in the pri 
vately managed legal-reserve Life in- 
surance companies. The amount of 
life insurance they own totals $253.- 


000,000,000, This figure, large as it 
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is, equals only about one year’s in- 
come of the American people. The 
years to come will undoubtedly see a 
rapid increase in the amount of pri- 
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vate Life insurance in force as our 
and as 
standard of living rises to new high 


population increases our 


levels. 


International Ditferences in Survival 


UITE generally, the countries 
O with the best mortality records 
at the childhood ages also show the 
favorable experience in the 
period from adolescence to middle 
life and to old age. This is apparent 
from the table on page 4, which 
shows for a number of countries the 


most 


proportion of persons who survive 
from birth to age 15 and from there 
to later periods of life. 

The probability of surviving the 
hazards of infancy and childhood are 
better in the United States than al- 
most anywhere else in the world. Ac- 
cording to the 1949 life table for 
white persons, 955 out of every 1,000 
boys and 965 of every 1,000 girls 
can expect to reach age 15. Only 
New Zealand has a better record, 
but its advantage is practically negli- 
gible. Other countries that rank high 
with respect to the survivorship of 
children are Australia, The Nether- 
lands, England Wales, 
Sweden. 

In sharp contrast to the favorabk 


and and 


experience in Western Europe and 
in the English-speaking countries 
elsewhere, is the record for the lesser 
developed areas of the world. In 
as 1940, only 
two thirds of the newborn could ex 
pect to celebrate their 15th birthday. 
A similar situation prevailed in a 
number of Central and South Ameri- 


Mexico, as recently 


can countries, including Chile and 
Guatemala. On the other side of the 
globe, Ceylon fared little better, with 
only about three fourths of the new 
born of each sex surviving to age 15, 
according to the life table for 1945 
1947. Unfortunately, data are lack- 
ing tor the large majority of Asiatic 
countries, including India and China, 
where the infant and child mortality 
is probably appalling, measured by 
Western standards. An enormous 
task faces the World Health Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and other agencies directing efforts 
toward improving the health of chil 
dren in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

In most of the countries listed in 
the table, the chances of surviving 
the 30 years from age 15 to 45 are 
not materially different from the 
chances of surviving the first 15 
years of life. Although the hazards 
of childbearing are concentrated at 


these ages, the women generally do 
better than the men. 


Particular interest attaches to in 
ternational differences in the chances 
of survival through the main work 
ing ages of life, from 15 to 65 years. 
Here again the less developed areas 
have the poorest records. In such 
countries included in our study the 
survival men for this 


rate among 
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FOR MALES AND FEMALES IN VAKIOUS COUNTRIES 
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FEMALES 
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period of life was less than 500 per 
1,000. In other words, less than half 
the males who reach age 15 in those 
countries will be alive at age 65 
Such heavy toll of premature death 
places a large burden on individual 
families and on the productive capac- 
itv of the economies as a whole. 

In the Western world the chances 
that a man will survive through the 
main working ages of life are gen- 
erally well above 600 per 1,000; in 
The Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries, and New Zealand the 
chances exceed 700 per 1,000. The 
rank of the United States among the 
advanced countries with respect to 
survival in adult life varies rather 
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widely for the two sexes. The record 
for our white men falls below that 
for men in a number of other coun- 
tries. On the other hand, our white 
women have the best survivorship 
rates in the world in the age range 
15 to 65 years. 

In the past few years considerable 
made by the 
World Health Organization and by 


progress has heen 
individual governments in promoting 
the health and longevity of peoples 
in some of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. Our country has played 
a leading role in this effort. To ad- 
vance the health of such peoples and 
to raise their standard of living is to 
further the cause of world peace. 


Decline in Mortality From Alcoholism 
fe death rate from acute and 


much 
lower now than it was 40 years ago. 


chronic alcoholism — is 
However, the decline has not been 
continuous, as may be seen from the 
chart on page 6, which is based 
upon the experience among the In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life 
data for the general population of the 


Insurance Company; 


country show a parallel trend. 

The alcoholism death rate began 
to fall rather sharply in the years 
just prior to the passage of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment and reached its 
lowest point in 1920, the first vear 
the in effect. It 
however, that a 
number of other causes of death also 
recorded a marked decline in mor- 


Amendment was 
should be noted, 


tality during and immediately after 
the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919. 


Among these insured persons the 
standardized death rate from alco- 
holism dropped from an average of 
6.3 per 100,000 in the period 1911- 
1917 to 0.7 in 1920. The rate then 
moved upward to a second but lower 
peak of 4.9 per 100,000 in 1926 
From that point the death rate again 
took a downward course, falling to 
9.9 in 1950, only slightly above the 
all-tirne low. 

The decline in from 
alcoholism has been considerably 
greater for white persons than for 


mortality 


the colored in this insurance experi- 
ence. The table on page 7 shows 
that among white policyholders at 
ages 1 to 74 vears, the adjusted death 
rate in each sex was at least 85 per- 
cent 1946-1950 than in 
1911-1915, but among the colored 
the decrease was 66 percent for 


lower in 
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Death Rates per 100,000* From Acute and Chronic Alcoholism 
Ages 1-74 Years. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Weekly Premium-Paying Business, 1911-1950 


BATE PER 100000 





0 
191 1915 1920 1925 


*Standardized for color, sex, and age 


males and 46 percent for females. As 
a result of the more rapid improve- 
ment in the death rate among white 
persons, they now register a lower 
alcoholism mortality than the col- 
ored, reversing the situation of 40 
vears ago, 

The relatively low recorded mor- 
tality from alcoholism is by no means 
an index of the alcoholism problem. 
It is estimated by the National Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism that about 4,- 
00,000 people in the United States 
have found that the use of alcohol 
serious 
\lso, about 
750,000 of these people are true 


constitutes a more or less 


problem in their lives 
alcoholics —those who feel compelled 
to drink so excessively that they 
have seriously impaired their physi- 
cal and mental health. 


1930 


1935 1940 1945 1950 


Alcoholism is a major medical and 


public health problem. It is respon- 
sible for a large volume of illness and 
disability, involving great losses in 
production and income. The condi- 
tion plays an important part in many 
accidents, especially industrial and 
traffic. Aside from the human waste 
and misery, the breakup of homes 
and families, the economic loss due 
to alcoholism runs to almost a billion 
dollars a year. 

Fortunately, the problem is now 
being attacked constructively. The 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology of 
Yale University has already been 
studying various phases of alcohol- 
ism for many years. It is encourag- 
ing that State and municipal health 
departments as well as hospitals are 
establishing facilities in increasing 
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AGE-ApJUSTED DEATH RATES FROM ACUTE AND CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM 


By CoLor AND SEx, AGEs 1 To 74 YEARS. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BusINEss, 1911-1950 


DEATH RATES PER 100,000 


PERCENT DECLINE 





AcE Periop MALES 
(Y BARS) 


1946-1950 1911-1915 





numbers for the study and treatment 
of alcoholics. The National Commit- 
tee on Alcoholism has set up affili- 
ated committees in 56 and 
these local groups now operate 33 


cities 


Alcoholism Information Centers. At 
the same time, the National Research 
Council is guiding research on the 
probable causes of alcohol addiction. 
Many welfare and religious agencies 
as well as business and industrial 


A Decade of City 


MERICAN cities showed striking 
A geographic variations in their 
rate of population growth in the dec- 
ade 1940-1950. The facts for places 
with 50,000 or more inhabitants in 
1940 are briefly summarized in the 
tables on the following page. 


1946-1950 


1946-1950 Since 1911-1915 
FEMALES 


1911-1915 MALES FEMALES 


| 
; 
| 


White 


Colored 


organizations are supporting and en- 
couraging the development af pro- 
grams for the scientific study and 
control of this problem. Although 
much is being done, a great deal 
of additional intensive and coordi- 
nated effort is still needed not only 
to restore large numbers of men and 
women to healthy and useful lives 
but also to xeep others from becom 
ing excessive drinkers. 


Population Growth 


While the population of such cities 
in the Northeast increased only 4.7 
percent, the rise in the decade was 
9.9 percent in the North Central re- 
gion, 27.2 percent in the South, and 
as much as 30.9 percent in the West. 
In the Northeast only one city grew 
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TABLE 1—PERCENT PopULATION INCREASE BETWEEN 1940 AND 1950 
IN CrTres WitH at Least 50,000 INHABITANTS, GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
SizE iN 1940. UNITED STATES, BY REGIONS 


REGION 
. | 
NorTH 
NORTHEAST CENTRAL 


50,000 or more 


50,000- 75,000 


75,000- 100,000 





100,000-150,000 
150,000-250,000 


2.510,000-500, 000 











500,000 or more 





NuMBER oF Cities WiTH AT LeAST 50,000 INHABITANTS IN 1940 
SHOWING A Loss or GAIN IN POPULATION BETWEEN 1940 AND 1950 
UNITED STATES, BY REGIONS 


TABLE 2 


| REGION 





. UNITED 
RATE OF PULATION CHANGE STATES ’ 
Nortu 


NORTHEAST CENTRAI 


Total 





Decrease 








Increase 
0- o 


10-19°7 





20-29 





30-397 





40°), or more 
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by more than 2U percent, whereas in 
the West all but one showed an in- 
crease of 20 percent or more (see 
Table 2). As a matter of fact, one 
quarter of all the northeastern cities 
of 50,000 and over in 1940 actually 
lost population in the decade under 
review. In the West, on the other 
hand, all cities of this size gained in 
population — incidentally, the only 
region with such a record. 

In the South, too, the population 
increase has been extraordinary in 
many respects. This region had the 
highest proportion of cities with very 
rapid rates of growth; about one 
third of its cities under review grew 
by at least 40 percent during the 
decade. In Houston and Fort Worth 
the increase was well over 50 per- 
cent; in San Antonio and Mobile it 
exceeded 60 percent; and in Corpus 
Christi the gain was just short of 90 
percent. The rate of population in- 
crease in southern cities of at least 
50,000 was more than twice the rate 
for the population as a whole in that 
area. This is in sharp contrast with 
the experience in the other regions, 
where the gain in such cities was less 
than that for the total population. 
The South also had a number of 
cities with relatively low rates of 
increase, indicating a general redis- 
tribution of population in the region 
More and more the center appears 
to be shifting toward Texas and 
the area around the Gulf of Mexico 


generally. 


The rate of population growth in 
the decade 1940-1950 varied not only 
geographically but also with size of 
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city. In the country as a whole, the 
larger cities—500,000 and over—had 
the lowest average rate of increase, 
namely, 9.1 percent, compared with 
13.2 percent for all cities of 50,000 
and over. For the cities under 500,- 
OOO, however, the relation between 
population growth and size of city 
shows no definite pattern. It is note 
worthy that none of the larger cities 
suffered a loss in population in the 
decade. The losses were concentrated 
in the smaller cities which, neverthe- 
less, had the higher average rate of 
increase on the whole. This means 
that population trends are likely to 
be more stable in the larger than in 
the smaller cities, a point of some 
interest to those concerned with 
population forecasting or with mar 
ket research. 

The wide differences in the rate 
of population increase in our cities 
reflect the effect of various economic 
In the war and 
postwar period, as has been the cas 


and social factors. 


throughout our history, economic op 
portunity has been a potent force in 
attracting population. The rapid ex 
pansion of industry and cemmerce 
in the South and the West has 
brought large numbers of people into 
the cities of these regions from farm 
areas and from the older industrial 
centers. At the same time, there has 
been a considerable migration of old 
er people to southern and western 
cities with attractive climates. Dif- 
ferences in the rate of natural in 
crease also account for some of the 
variation in population growth dur- 
ing the decade. 
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Robert J. Vane 
1892-1952 


E ANNOUNCE with deep regret that Robert J. 

Vane, a member of the Company's Administra- 
tive Personnel and Manager of the Occupational Rat- 
ings Section of the Statistical Bureau, died suddenly 
on March 1Ith. He was 59 years of age. Only two 
months earlier he had celebrated his 40th anniversary 
with the Company. 

Mr. Vane was recognized internationally as an 
authority on accident statistics and on industrial and 
occupational hazards. With his broad knowledge ot 
these fields and his keen analytic ability, he made 
major contributions to Life insurance underwriting as 
well as to industrial medicine. He served on important 
committees in many of the professional societies, in 
cluding the American Public Health Association, the 
American Statistical Association, the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers, the American Industrial 
Hygiene Association, the National Safety Council, 
the Greater New York Safety Council, the American 
Standards Association, and the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. Active nationally in the 
safety movement, Mr. Vane was a member of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference and the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. 

He was the author of many technical articles and 
monographs in his fields of interest. Among the most 
widely known are Causes of Death by Occupation, 
and Occupation Hazards and Diagnostic Signs, both 


written jointly with Dr. Louis I. Dublin and pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. He was a frequent contributor to the STatistI- 
CAL BULLETIN. 


Mr. Vane’s many associates and friends will long 


remember his warm and affable nature and his gra- 
cious modesty. 
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DEATH RaTES* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BusINEss, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FEBRUARY 1952 








ANNUAL RaATE* PER 100,000 PoLIcYHOLDERS 





Cause oF DkaTH FEBRUARY JANUARY-FEBRUARY 





1952 1951 1952 1951 





ALL CausEs—TOora.... ‘ i xiooxton 676.2 681.6 707.6 685.2 





Tuberculosis (all forms)....... 18.6 16.4 18.2 16.8 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system... 17.0 15.1 16.8 15.5 
Syphilis. . . . 7 3.6 49 
Communicable diseases of childhood... a 5 
Acute poliomyelitis... .... , 3 a 
Malignant neoplasms 120.0 
Diabetes mellitus 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal sy stem. 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 
Diseases of heart 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease. ..... 
Hypertension with heart disease 
Other diseases of heart. . 
Hypertension without mention of heart 
General arteriosclerosis. . 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Pneumonia. . 
Influenza. ... 
Ulcers of stomach and duodenum 
Appendicitis....... 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 
Cirrhosis of liver... ... 
Complications of pregnanct cy, , childbirth... 
Suicide. 
Homicide... ... 
Accidents—total. . 
Motor vehicle... . 


ome 
2 Siw =) 
Sma bo tte et 

hm me OO TS 

te be Sy: be bc in Sa st 


a bo me be bo i 31 6 


Occupational (civilian) 
War deaths—enemy action 
All other causes. .... 

















+] “TY he rates for 1952 and 1951 ar are provisional. 
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1951 and /952 figures are provisional 
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